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On commencing the Thirteenth Volume of the 
Grenivs or UniverSsAL EMANCIPATION, we have 
the mortification of being compelled to apolo- 
gize, again, for irregularity in the publication. 
A more particular explanation than has yet 
been given, of the causes of that irregularity, 
is absolutely requisite to enable the numerous 





and respectable patrons of the work to judge 
of the propriety of continuing their support. 


When the Editor left home, in the summer 
of 1831, with the view of vi8iting the middle 
and southern States of this Union, as well as 
Canada and Mexico, he was under the necessi- 
ty of issuing the work under his own direction, 
while on histour. No competent person could 
then be found, willing to superintend the busi- 
ness at Washington or Baltimore, in his ab- 
sence. As might have been expected, and 
certainly was anticipated, difficulties had to be 
contended with, in conducting the publication 
under this arrangement. Yet the hope was 
entertained, that it could be issued regularly ; 
and during a part of the time this was done. 
Within a few months past, however, owing to 
some necessary delays in travelling through the 
southern and western States, and suridry dis- 
appointments in the mechanical execution of 
the work, the commencemefft of the new vol- 
ume has been postponed much longer than was 
either intended or expected when the last one 
was completed. 

It is hoped that this statement will sufficient- 
ly account for the recent delay in the publica- 
tion: yet the patrons of the work are again 
specially reminded, that they will all receive 
the full amount of their subscriptions, notwith- 
standing the delay above mentioned. They 
must have, at least, TWELVE SHEETS, OF s1x- 
TEEN PAGES EACH, with Title-page and Indez, for 
every year’s subscription, the price of which 
is One Dotzar, in advance:—and if they do 
not receive the same within the current year, 
from the date of their subscriptions, they will 
receive it in the year following. Those who 
begin with the first number of a volume, will 
receive that volume, complete, for a year’s sub- 
scription ; tho’ subscribers may commence at 
any time they choose, and must have at least 
twelve numbers for one dollar, as aforesaid. 

The Editor wishes to assure his friends and 
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his editorial career, (the hardships andjsuffer- 


ings attendant he estimates not,) and in taking 
a retrospective view of the events of that pe- 
riod, he feels greatly encouraged to persevere in 
his exerlions to promote the cause of Univer- 
gat Emancipation. A wonderful change in 
public sentiment, relative to this subject, has 
been effected within that time, throughout a 
sreat portion of this Republic. Of the humble 
part that he has taken in producing this change, 
it does not become him to speak ; yet he is nct 
inattentive to the various operations of that in- 
fluence which has wrought so important a mor- 
al improvement in the public mind ;—and he 
takes this occasion to: renew the pledge, which 
he has repeatedly given, to devote his future 
labors to the great and holy cause. That 
cause will as certainly triumph, as that the 
Sun will risette-morrow, if its advocates remain 


firm, ond continue in the active discharge of their 
duly. 


It is notto be expected that this grand refor- 
mation can be accomplished by any single sys- 
tem of operations. The evil of Slavery is one 
of immense magnitude, and will require the 
combined efforts of all the wise and virtuous in 
the nation to eradicate it, There is much di- 
versity of sentiment among the friends of the 
cause, respecting the proper mode of pro- 
ceeding. Hence it is desirable to encourage 
every honest effort, until conflicting opinions 
shall be merged in the Knowledge arising from 
practical experience. Yet the one important 
principle must be adhered to—the one great 
object must be kept constantly in view—name- 
ly: Christianity requires, and Justice demands, 
the prompt advocacy and imMEDIATE aDopP- 
Trion 6f measures, that shall break the fetters 
of the slave, and prepare him for the’enjoyment 
of perfect freedom. This must be done, soon- 
er or later, whether he remains where he is, or 
removes to a distant land. The doctrine of 
“expediency,” which dooms him to a life of 
unconditional bondage, is the offspring of ig- 
norance, fatuity, or sheer despotism. Reason 
teaches, experience ratifies, and all history 
confirmsthis. The primary object of this work 
has ever been to show, that justice, like charity, 
should begin at home—that no dependence can 


be placed upon a system of foreign operations, 

















patrons that, in summing up the amount of his 


labors and sacrifices, during the eleven years of | 


alone, in the abolition of slavery. The total 
failure of the “ African Institution,” in En- 
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' gland, and the waning popularity of the “ A- 


merican Colonization Society,” in the United 
States, may be adduced in proof of the cor- 
rectness of this axiom. The first named of 
these associations, at one time, commanded 
the influence of the Britislf statesmen—the 
second, until lately, commanded that of the 
most popular characters in this country. The 
former has given place to a patriotic congre- 
gation of West India Emancipators; and the 
latter is destined to be superceded by some- 
thing of a more philanthropic nature. Preju- 
dice againgt color is fast diminishing, and con- 
siderations of justice and safety are taking its 
place. The drivelling policy that would make 
the extension of equal rights to the descendants 
of Africans dependant on their removal to an- 
other continent, or even their expatriation any 
where, will eventually be exploded. In the 
mean time let every true philanthropist be up 
and doing.—Let all “put their shoulders to 
the wheel,”-—“ their hands to the plough” —and 
devote every leisure moment to the sacred 
cause. Let them do this, and even if they shall 
not themselves "witness its final Success, pos- 
terity will “ rise up to call them blessed,” and 
hallow their virtuous deeds in consummating 
the glorious work. 

In conclusion, the Editor returns his grateful 
acknowledgments to his numerous friends and 
patrons for their steady support. He has un- 
furled the banner of moral reform on the soil 
fertilized with the tears of oppression—the land 
of chains and slavery :—and there it shall wave, 
while a patriot heart and an UNFETTERED ARM 
remains to sustain it. He is still cheered in 
his arduous labors by the mild and persuasive, 
yet powerful and effective co-operation of his 
Sister-Editor. And while he promises still to 
use his utmost endeavors to promote the good 
cause, he urgently solicits the further patronage 
of a philanthropic and enlightened public. 


TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor’s protracted absence from home, 
and the mode of travelling which he was fre- 
quently necessitated to adopt, (he journeyed, 
latterly, much on foot,) have prevented his at- 
tention to many important matters that had a 


claim upon his notice. Correspondents have, 
also, for the same reasons, been unavoidably 
neglected for some length of time. It would 
have been too expensive to have forwarded 
many letters, pamphlets, or papers, by mail, 
and too burthensome to have carried them along, 
Believing that his objects, in taking his late 
tour, were of great importance to the welfare 








of our common country, especially to the op- 
pressed population thereof, and hoping that 
some good will arise from it, he craves the for- 
bearance and indulgence of his friends and pa- 
trons for whatever omissions or delinquencies it 
may have occasioned. 

As soon as time will permit, the favors of 
correspondents will be duly attended to. What- 
ever errors may have occurred in the business 
concerns of the establishment, will be promptly 
corrected on discovery. 


VISIT TO TEXAS. 

It was stated, in the Addenda to the last yol- 
ume of this work, that the Editor had then, very 
recently, returned to the United States, from a 
short visit to the Texas country. The object 
of that tour was to investigate the state of things 
generally, as far as it might be convenient, with 
the ultimate view of preparing the way for the 
future emigration and settlement of colored 
people, from these States. The time, allowed 
for the purpose, was by no means sufficient to 
make every investigation which the importance 
of the subject would call for ; yet enough was 
ascertained to furnish the most conclusive evi- 
dence of the propriety and great utility of the 
measure contemplated; and believing that a 
description of certain portions of the country 
in question, together with a brief view of the 
character of its inhabitants, may be interesting 
to the friends of the cause, some extracts from 
the Editor’s Journal, and the statements of sun- 
dry other persons who have also visited and re- 
sided in the counffy, will be inserted in the 
present and future numbers. The reader is 
referred to an editorial article in the Addenda, 
above mentioned, for some remarks on the po- 
litical state of the nation, &e, &c. The most 
correct information that can be obtained, on 
this subject, will be given from time to time. 

The writer of this went into the Texas coun- 
try, (now part of the State of “ Coahuila & Tezx- 
as,”) by way of Natchitoches, up the Red Riv- 
er in Louisiana—proceeding thence on the old 
St. Antonio road, and crossing the Sabine river 
(the boundary between the Republics of the 
United States and Mexico) about 50 miles west 
of that place. He reached the Sabine late in 
the evening of the 27th of June, and took lodg- 
ings with a respectable gentleman of the name 
of Gaines—a North American by birth—who 
keeps the Ferry, on the Texas side. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from his Journal: 

** June 28th, 1832. 

“I rose early this morning, and after taking 
a view of the river, and examining the soil in 
its vicinity, &c. I went on, westward, towards 


the fort and village of Nacagdoches. The land, 
bordering on the Sabine, (both sides) is poor 
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and sandy. The bottoms are, of course, more 
fertile than the uplands ; but there is very little, 
inviting to the farmer or the planter, in its im- 
mediate neighborhood. The river, itself, is 
narrow—tho’ its banks are high—and in dry 
weather it has, comparatively, little water. 
It is fordable in many places, during the sum- 
mer and fall seasons. 

“In travelling a few miles, westward, we are 
still presented with sterile, sandy, pine timbered 
land. We crosstwo or three small streams, in 
the bottoms of which the timber is a little more 
diversified; but the principal growth is Pitch 
Pine. There is some grass over the whole, 
upland and bottoms, affording tolerable good 
pasturage for cattle, considerable numbers of 
which are to be seen feeding on it, as we pass 
along the road. The land is a little rolling, for 
the most part; but much of it is too level to 
turn the water off, as would be desirable, in wet 
seasons. 

** About four or five miles from the Sabine, we 
cross a handsome mill-stream. Here isa good 
house and farm. The aspect of the country 
now changes very essentially. The land as- 
sumes a reddish appearance, and is much more 
rolling. Some pretty large hills, indeed, are 
met with. On the brows of these, and in the 
banks of the creeks, we perceive some rock, 
deeply impregnated with tron ore. The water 
is pure, and the timber is greatly diversified. 
Very little pine grows here. The prevailing 
growth, in the uplands, is hickory and oak of 
various kinds. In the creek bottoms there are 
many other species of timber, common to the 
bottom lands in our middle and western States, 
with some vines and Spanish moss clinging to 
and dangling from the limbs of the trees.. In the 
bottoms the timber is very tall and fine ; but on 
the uplands it is rather scattering and dwarfish— 
yet an immense range for horses and cattle is 
afforded, as the whole surface is covered with 
a most luxuriant and thick coat of grass. Ma- 
ny plants and flowers are to be seen, that are 
quite different from those in any part of the 
United States of the North. 

“For about sixteen miles, or thereabouts, 
the country has pretty much the same appear- 
ance as that just described. We meet with a 
number of fine farms on the road. The set- 
tlers are, mostly, from the western and south- 
ern parts of the United States, and live and 
transact business much in the same manner that 
they doin those States, &c. Large fields of 
corn present themselves to the view; and, what 
may seem curious to a northern farmer, some of 
it is now in tassel, with good roasting ears, while 
a part is buta few inches high! They have so 
little winter, in this latitude, (31 1-2 deg. north,) 
that they commence planting corn in the latter 
part of January, and finishin July. Inno part 
of America have I seen better corn than in this 
section of country. Some cotton and wheat is 
likewise raised here, as well as most or all oth- 
er vegetable productions of Our middle and 
southern states. In some places the farmers 
were harvesting oats. The straw was very 
large, and the grain looked well. The wheat 
harvest had been over some weeks. 

“Te the latter part of this day’s journey, the 
country has a still better appearance. Some 
small prairies present themselves ; and the farms 
are larger and more numerous. We pass some 
fields of excellent cotton. The land lies most 
beautifully for cultivation. We now lose the 








pine timberentirely. This afternoon, I passed » 
a Methodist Camp Meeting place,where I learn 
the members of that society often assemble, for 
divine worship. I also met a wedding party— 
both men and women were well dressed, and 
mounted on good horses. Towards evening, 
I crossed two more small mill-streams, one of 
which I was obliged to wade. In the evening 
I took lodgings witha gentleman originally from 
Long Island, in the State of New York, who 
keeps a small store, and farms and plants on a 
pretty extensive scale. Being detained consid- 
erably, making enquiries, &c., I travelled but 
21 miles to-day. 1 found good accommodation 
at this place ; but the weather being very warm, 
and having travelled several days on foot, I was 
somewhat fatigued ; and the change of water, 
the change of diet, (I had lately used corn bread 
instead of wheat or rye,) and the effects of the 
hot sun, altogether, made me also feel a little 
unwell ; and I rested poorly through the night. 

“This particular section of the Texas coun- 
try was formerly called the ‘“‘ Neutral Ground.” 
During the Mexican Revolution, the govern- 
ment could pay but little attention to it, on ac- 
count of its distant, isolated situation; and the 
consequence was, that many criminals and law- 
less ruffians took refuge here, who had escaped 
from the hands of justice, in the United States 
andelsewhere. The settlers acknowledgé that 
a most vicious state of society has, until lately, 
existed ; but one of them remarked, that many 
of the vilest had “killed each other off!” and 
that a better state of things might now be look- 
ed for. The government, likewise, has recent- 
ly extended, and more strictly enforced its Jaws 
within that portion of the republic. Many of 
the present settiers have a very respectable ap- 
pearance ; but few pf them have obtained titles 
to their lands, as foreigners have always, for 
the most part, been prohibited, by law, from 
settling within 60 miles of the United States’ 
line, since the organization of the Mexican goy- 
ernment. 

June 29th. 

** Soon after day-light I resumed my journey. 
Many rumors were circulated of a meditated 
attempt, on the part of sundry revoluticnists, 
to take the fort at Nacogdoches; but I deter- 
mined to proceed, let the result be what it 
might. The country has a still better appear- 
ance, as we go further westward. The prairies 
are larger and more numerous. The farms look 
still better than heretofore. The range, for 
cattle, is exceedingly fine. From twenty to 
thirty, and even as many as forty, beautiful 
large fat cows, with young calves, are to be 
seen, penned up, at the different farm houses, 
this morning; and yet the settlers have mostly 
resided but a few years in the country. The 
facility in raising stock is wonderful. Horses, 
cattle, and hogs require no feeding, winter nor 
summer. We now come to a branch of the 
river Neches, called the Ayesh Bayou. There 
are many settlers in the vicinity of this stream, 
some of whom are located a considerable dis- 
tance from the road. Several mills, for grind- 
ing grain and sawing timber, are established on 
this Bayou. A great variety of excellent tim- 
ber presents itself in the bottoms. Some cane 
is, likewise, to be seen occasionally. The land, 
generally, still preserves a reddish color; and 
the soil is an intermixture of loam and gravel. 
In some places a little sand may be seen. The 
roads are, for the most part, very good. Large. 
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waggons, drawn by three or four yoke of ox- 
en, are constantly going on them. 

“The weather being very dry and warm, I 
travelled but seventeen miles to-day. I was 
detained, however, considerably, in making en- 
quiries respecting the state of the country, &c. | 
There are no regular taverns on the road, and I 
stopped for the night ata private farm house, 
where I found respectable people, and good ac- 
eommodation. 


** June 30th. 

“I sat out, this morning, at daylight; and af- 
ter travelling three miles, crossed a fine stream, 
called the Atoyac river. This is also a branch 
of the Neches. The country about here has 
much the same appearance as that last descri- 
bed. A ferry, and a small store, are kept at 
this place, by a Spanish creole, (a native Mexi- 
can,) who evinced much social kindness and 
hospitality. On ehquiry, I found the prices of 
dry goods lower than I had expected. Groce- 
ries and hardware were very dear. In travel- 
ling three miles further, I fownd another creole. 
He has a fine farm, well stocked with cattle. 
There is aconsiderable number of native Mex- 
icans in this section of the country. Few of 
them speak the English language ; but they are 
kind to respectable travellers from these states, 
and to other foreigners. The greater portion of 
the population is composed of emigrants from 
various parts of the United States of the North, 
and the style of living among the whole is very 
muchthe same. I found that many of them had 
migrated from the slaveholding states, and taken 
their slaves with them. Though the Mexican 
government has passed laws, by virtue of which 
slavery will ultimately be abolished in that 
country, still considerable numbers are yet held 
in bondage. Their treatment varies but little, 
if any, from that of the same class of people in 
the United States of the North generally. Sla- 
very will, however, be totally abolished here, 
no doubt, in the course of a few years. 

“As I had been somewhat unwell, and the 
weather was exceedingly warm, I stopped at the 
house of the creole gentleman, above mention- 
ed, three orfour hours. During this period we 
had aheavy shower of rain. I then proceeded 
nine miles to the next house, and after taking a 
little rest, went two and a half miles further, 
and took lodgings with a gentleman who for- 
merly resided in the state of Illinois. He had 
a very kind aid interesting family. The coun- 
try through which I travelled this afternoon was 
not very cifferent from that last described. The 
land has a rather paler appearance, in general— 
the soil on the prairies and in the bottoms is, in- 
deed, quite dark—tho’ wé see a little pine tim- 
ber again, in detached elevations. The prairies 
are also larger, as we proceed Westward; and in 
many parts thereof are several kinds of very 
fine grapes, growing on low vines. These grapes 
are said to make an excellent wine. We cross 
several handsome mill-streams in this section of 
the country, the water of which is pure and 
wholesome. Their beds are gravelly, with some 
sand and pebble stone. 


* July 1st. 
“T resumed my journey early this morning, 
and went nine miles, to the village of Nacogdo- 
ches. There were but two or three houses on 
the road, and one of these within half a mile of 
that place. In going this distance, we pass 
through a tract of country that has not quite so 











good an appearance as that last noted. There 
is more pine timber, and the land is a liitle 
sandy in some places; yet I was informed 
that it produces good corn, &c., where it is 
cultivated. As I had stopped some length of 
time with the gentleman whose house I first 
came to, this morning, (who, it should be 
mentioned, is a very intelligent and respectabie 
emigrant from Massachusetts,) I did not reach 
Nacogdoches until near the middle of the day. 
The rumors of an intended attack, by the revo- 
lutionists from the southern settlements, had 
made a deep impression upon the minds of the 
inhabitants; and, seeing me arrive, with my 
knapsack on my back, and thiaking I was from 
the country below, many of them came to me as 
I passed along the street, enquiring ‘ the news.’ 
But, though I had been something of a news- 
monger in my day, I was not then sufficiently 
acquainted with the ‘movements’ of those who 
delight in ‘wars and rumors of wars,’ to give 
them any satisfactory information. I found that 
all calculated on a little fighting; and, indeed, 
it was looked for hourly. Some hundreds of 
Indians, of the various neighboring tribes, were 


then in the village, armed and equipped for 
battle. 


“ Having been informed, by various persons 
on the road, that I would not be allowed to pass 
the fort at Nacogdoches, in consequence of the 
then unsettled state of the country, I went to the 
Commander, immediately after I had changed 
my garb and taken a little refreshment, and 
made the necessary enquiry. As neither of us 
understood each other’s language, he sent for 
an interpreter. In the mean time, he very po- 
litely handed me a chair, and invited me to par- 
take of a bottle of wine with himself and other 
officers. When the interpreter came, we en- 
tered immediately into conversation. Instead 
of throwing any obstacles in my way, he gave 
me to understand that I was at perfect liberty to 
go further, or tarry in the village, as I should 
choose. I then took leave of him, promising, at 
his request, to call on him again before my de- 
parture, and took lodgings at the principal ta- 
vern, where a number of travellers and adven- 
turers from the United States of the North also 
made their home for a brief period. 


“* Nacogdoches is a rather poor looking place, 
though it has a good deal of trade. Several 
tribes of Indians reside near it, and bring in con- 
siderable quantities of fur and peltry. Five good 
mercantile stores, and a few small shops, are 
kept in the village. They have, also, a variety of 
mechanics ; two or more physicians ; a Spanish 
and English school ; a Catholic church, at which 
a minister regularly officiates; and one good 
tavern, kept by a gentleman of the name of Ro- 
herts, from Virginia. The houses, (perhaps fifty 
or sixty in number, exclusive of those in the 
occupancy of the military,) are nearly all built 
of wood, in the old French and Spanish style, 
with large piazgzas. Some of them are pretty 
good frames, and all have shingled roofs. The 
population is said to amount to about two hun- 
dred, exclusive of the garrison and the families 
of the officers and soldiers. From three to four 
hundred troops are generally stationed there. 
The town is incorporated, and has an Ay‘inta- 
miento, (board of aldermen,) an Alcalde, (ma- 
gistrate,) &c. &c. Lawyers are very scarce; 
but the administration of justice is said to be 
prompt and effective, by those who have resided 
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there for a considerable length of time. The | 


public market is hardly worthy of notice. Fresh 
beef, &c. is brought in, by the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country, and is plenty and cheap. 
It is taken to the houses of the purcliasers. The 
people generally raise the most of the vegetables 
they consume, in the village. Articles produced 
in the country are, in general, sold at reasona- 
ble prices; but such as are imported rate high. 
The citizens generally are very kind, social, 
and hospitable. 


“* Having spent six days in Nacogdoches, and 
made an acquaintance with several intelligent 
and influential citizens and public officers, and 
having communicated to some of them the object 
of my visit to that country; having, also, ob- 
tained the chief information that I went in quest 
of, as far, at least, as it could be done without 
devoting more time than I could then spare, I left 
Nacogdoches in the afternoon of the 7th of July, 
and returned on foot to Louisiana, by nearly 
the same route that I came. I re-crossed the 
Sabine river in the afternoon of the 10th, having 
met with some detention in making further en- 
quiries and investigations, relative.to the state 
of the country, &e. The weather was about 
as warm, then, as it generally is in our middle 
states at the same season of the year.” 


We now give some extracts from the publi- 
cations of two other gentlemen, as mentioned 
above, relative to those parts of the Texas coun- 
try further to the southwest, where Austin’s and 
Dewitt’s colonies are situated. Owing to the 
great length of this article, they are abbrevi- 
ated as much as possible. From informatién 
derived from various sources, we have no doubt 
of the general correctness of their statements. 
The first extract is from a communication lately 
inserted in a St. Louis paper, over the signature 
of Philander Priestly, who visited Austin’seolo- 
ny a few months since: and the second is from 
a letter written by a gentleman now residing in 
Texas, of the name of Byrd Lockhart, recently 
published in a paper at Xenia, Ohio. 

Speaking of the tract of land owned by Col. 
Stephen F. Austin, at the mouth of the Brassos 
river, and the country above, Priestly remarks 
as follows :— 


** Aboat four or five miles North East of the mouth 
there are plenty of oysters, on Oyster Bayou, and are 
of tolerably good quality. On the South West side 
of the river, the land is good, and is held for many 
miles along the coast and the river, by Vol, Stephen 
F.. Austin, and is called Austin’s reserve. The river, 
at its mouth, makes a bar, which I am told is com- 
mon to most of the rivers of this country ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that vessels are sometimes delay- 
ed, waiting for the tide, to ensure a safe entry.— 
Navigation for vessels drawing from five to eight feet, 
is easy and good for fifty or sixty miles up the Brassos, 
the Colorado, the La Baca, and the Guadaloupe.— 
On the Brassos, vessels run to Marion, a newly laid 
off town, twelve miles by land above Brazoria, where, 
all goods for the upper country are deposited. From 
the mouth of Brassos to Brazoria, on both sides of 
the river, the land is generally rich and productive, 
and sufficiently well timbered for all farming purpo- 
ses; the prairies are commonly good farming lands, 
and the people, for the most part, both in Austin’s | 
and Dewitt’s colonies, seem to prefer prairie situa- 


as 
tions for building and farming. The country gene- 
rally from the mouth of the Brassos to San Felipe de 
Austin, and for twenty miles above, is flatter than I 
could wish—not. swampy—badly watered, but well 
calculated for cotton and sugar planting ; I entertain 
no doubt but it is equal, if not superior, to the Louis- 
ian) lands for sugar. In thet portion of the country 
of which I have just spoken, the most of the water 
courses, the Big and Little Berna’ ds, pee, Creek, 
&c. are bounded on each side, for from an halfto a 
mile, with what the settlers call Cane and Peach, the 
soil of which is remarkably light, productive, and 
easily put in cultivation, nothing having to be done 
but to cut away the cane and what few perch sap- 
lings are standing among it. These pech saplings, 
as to texture, smell, and the grain of the wood, re- 
semble very much the peach tree which is cultivated 
in the United States of the North-—the greatest dif- 
ference seems to be that the ‘Pexas wild peach has 
only asmall black berry, which, however, serves as 
a fine mast for hogs. From San Filipe de Aus'in, 
which is situated on the Brassos river, ninety miles 
from its mouth, South and Wes’, for about thirty miles 
to the Colorado river, the country is an entire sandy 
prairie ; but acrossthe country, east and south east, 
and from Major William Robinson’s on the Colorado, 
to the neighborhood of Col. John P. Coles’ and Nes- 
tor Clay’s, embracing Mill and Yegua Creeks, the 
land is good and well timbered. ‘his neighborhood 
is forty-five miles above San Filipe de Austin. On 
the 28th of December, 1851, I went into the Yegua 
bottom in company with Nestor Clay, to look at his 
cattle, and found the boitom thickly set with a luxu- 
riant green coat of winter yrass, half leg high, and 
his cattle, comparatively, scarcely able to support 
their lord of fat—Indeed, I think I have rarely, if 
ever, scen fatter beef produced in any market, For 
twenty mules East of San Filipe de Austin, the land 
is of the flat description I before mentioned ; ! ut from 
that to Col. Coles, the country rises gradually, and 
breaks off into beautifully high rolling prairie and 
timber, occasionally interspersed with small ereeks, 
affording sufficient water tu turn small mills—thoug) 
I do not think the land quite so rich ; but it is a beau- 
tiful farming country, and the prospect is a very im- 
posing scene—the ni¢ges rising regularly one higher 
than another, as far as the eye can carry you, fre- 
quently bedecked with Live Oxvks and other eve-- 
greens. ‘The description I have already given will 
apply, with equal correctness, to Dewitt’s colony, 
only, that theland upon which Gonzales is situated 
atid for many miles round, is rich and feriile, which 





|| 1s n tthe case with the lands adjacent to San Felipe 








de Austin ;—besides, the mountains come nearer to 
the Sea board above Dewitt’s colony than Austin’s, 


| Dewitt’s colony is also better watered than the other, 


and I am of opinion that the air is purer and more 


|| wholesome—more mill seats and water power, to car- 


ry on machinery of every description, present them- 
selves, 

*€In the colonies, owing to the scarcity of :ock 
from which to make lime, the people are likely to suc- 
ceed in procuring a substitute, by barning a kind of 
clay, resembling very much our lime—this clay is 
found in abundance, in the bottoms of and alorg the 
margins of some of the creeks, it is quite hard and 
firm,* and by experiment has proved to answer the 
purpose. Many of the prairies in both colonics, are 
what the inhabitants call Hog-wallow lands, and pre- 
sent to the eye the richest loam I ever saw. Iknow 
not what to compare the appesrance cf those prairies 
to, better than saying, théy resemble the undulating 
waves of a gentle sea. Most kinds of timber, com- 
mon to the United States of the North, are to be 
found in those colonies. We have but litt'e hickory, 
but the Pecan supplies its place, and is very abund- 
ant; there is no Poplar here, but cypresz and Cedar, 
and on and near the mountains, Pine of good quality. 
Gonzales is situated on the Rio Gaudaloupe, on a 
prairie bluff ; it is seventy miles from the mouth of 
the Rio Labaca, forty miles from the mountains, has 





* Rock in formation —Ed. G. U. E. 
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an inexhaustible quantity of good timber convenient 
to it on both sides of the river. The mouth of the 
Labaca is the best landing place yet discovered, for 
persons migrating !o Dewitt’s colony. Gonzales is 
ninety miles from San Filipe de Austi», aud sixty-five 
or seventy from Bexar, alias San Antoniv. 
“ As regards Agricultural pursuits, Captain 
Westall made and saved, last year, (1831,) 76 bales 
of cotton, averaging 550 pounds each, 1420 barrels of 
corn, and 700 bushels of sweet potatoes, with seven 
hands ; Robert Williams raised 60 bales of cotton, 
also a necessary supply of corn, potatoes, &c. with 
4 hands; ‘Shomas Cayce with his own labor and that 
of 4small boys, cleared 21 acres) and 17 poles of 
land, ’some 5 or 6 acres having been previously 
opened, made 18 bales of cotton, averaging 450 \bs., 
and I was of opinion that there still remained in the 
field from 3 to 500 pounds per acre; he also made 
corn, potatoes, &c. in abundance—he had 74 acres 
in cotton; Doctor Benjamin Wilkins measured a 
sweet potatoe at Munson’s, its circumference was 29 
inches, Mr. Hommedieu informed me that he knew 
several farmers who had made and saved 80 bushels 
of corn to the acre. While in company with Mr. 
Royal!, he shewed me a field which he held last year, 
from which he gathered 50 bushels of corn per acre 
~—he planted the corn by making a hole in the ground 
with the end of ahandstick, and had the weeds chop- 
ped down once with a hoe. Mr. Royall also pointed 
out tome the ficld of one of his neighbors, from 
which was gathered 2000 pounds of cotton per acre 
—it was planted and cultivated in the same way that 
Mr. Royall planted and cultivated his corn. Mr. 
Wm. Robinson last year made a successful experi- 
ment as regards the growing of Wheat—he saved 25 
bushels per acre, of good sound griin. This year 
he, Col. John P, Coles and others, are sowing more 
extensively—I have not seen, at any time, at th:s 
season of the year, a better prospect for an abundant 
crop, in apy portion of the United States of the North. 
A man with no one to assist him, on Oyster Bayou, 
last year, from 10 acres of ground, deposited in a 
warehouse in Brazoria, 700 bushels of corn, for sale ; 
he sold thirty doilars worth to his neighbors or emi- 
grants, and kept enough for h s own use for the year 
—he planted and cultivated it entirely with his hoe. 

*¢ The increase of stock will appear almost incredi- 
ble to any but those who visit the country and are ap- 
prised of the veracity and respectable standing of the 

ersons from whom they derive their information.— 

leifers most commonly have calves at 18 months 
old, often at 16 months, and frequently a Cow will 
bring 3 calves in 2 vears. Hogs increase mueh 
faster; at one year old, hogs generally weigh from 
180 to 200 pounds. Neither catile nor hogs require 
any feeding. It is necessary, for the purpose of keep- 
ing your stock gentle to go among them occasionally. 
Sage, Indigo, Red Pepper and Onions are the natural 
and spontaneous productions of this coun'ry. The 
apple of the Prickly Pear dyes a beautiful red—it is 
tolerably plenty in the colonies ; but in the interior it 
abounds, and ‘the inhabitan's build sufficiet fire in 
the cluster to burn off the prickles, after which Oxcn 
are very fond of cating it. 

“¢ Since writing the foregoing, I have seen the 
country on both ies of the Rio Guadaloupe, for fifty 
miles below Gonzales, as also that portion of De- 
witt’s colony which lies above Gonzales and Bexar. 
The lands on the South West side of the river are 
very handsome, for the most part, well timbered and 
watered. On the North East side ofthe river, Iam 
not as well pleased with the appearance of the land ; 
neither is the:e so much timber and water as on the 
South West side, yet I think it will answer the views 
of farmers and stock raisers. Many persons in the 
United States of the North have very incorrect infor- 
mation as regards the Texas of the Mexican republic, 
and the reputation of most of the seitlers of the Colo- 
nies. ‘The colonists are avery favored people—they 
have all the privileges of native citizens with very few 
exceptions, and those exceptions embrace matters 
about which the Americans cure litile or vothing. 
The colonists have no taxesto pay of any kind. 


the country; but that operates equally on the 
native and the foreigner. ‘The Catholic religion 
is the established religion of the Republic ; gyet 
professors of religion froin other countries hold family 
worship, and enjoy unmolested their religious tenets. 

‘¢ Saltto a considerable amount is made at Mata- 
gorda and the mouth of the Brassos river. Many of 
the citizens of De Witt’s colony procure dirt within 
eig'it miles of Gonzales, which, afier boiling down, 
yields one half the quantity of good Salt.” 


Lockhart is not quite so prolix as Priestly ; 
but the extract from his letter, below, well be 
found interesting. 


*'The river bottom lands on the Brassos and 
Colorado,'are very nearly tho same ; and very exetn- 
sive. ‘hey are covered with cane or peach, and 
though of a reddish color, are extremely fertile. In 
the products of cotton, sugar, corn, sweet potatoes, 
and garden vegetables, they cannet be excelled. 
Wheat, rye, oats, flax and tarnips have grown on the 
back lends or prairies which are not quite so rich. At 
about one hundred miles from the gulf or bay shore, up 
those rivers, the lands are very level, thence they be- 
come a litile rolling though fine for farming and stock 
raising, good water, &c. The Post oak timbered 
lands are of a more thin soil but will produce good 
-small grain and cotton. The Guadaloupe and San 
Marcos rivers affurd lands and water fur superior to 
these described. The lands in De Witt’s Colony in- 
clude the San Marcos and Guadaloupe, from San 
Antonio road to the tex border leagues from the bay 
of Matagorda, a distance of nearly 120miles. Gon- 
zales is just below the confluence of said rivers, and 
nearly in the centre of the Colony, on the river Gua- 
daloupe. All of the lands on those rivers are taken 
in de:ds to De Witt’s colonists—they are rich and 
beautiful, the springs are fine, and for stock raising 
every other country im Texas it excels, There is no 
cane on those rivers, and the country 1s free of any 
stagnant waters ; and I am well assured that there is 
no reason why it may not be called more healthy than 
any of the Western States of the United States of the 
North. From an experiment made here in my neigh- 
borhood (this I can state,) that dry as the season 
has been there is the best ‘Tobacco and Cotton made, 
that Lever have knownany where. I am hereon the 
Guadaloupe river, 72 miles from the bay, and in De 
Witt’s Colony. I have lived on my farm four years 
in good health. They can raise more produce in 
this country thaa any other on earth, and get a higher 
market here than in any other forthe same. In the 
summer time, after eight «’clock in the morning until 
evening, a sea breeze springs up that makes it a com- 
fortable time to do business, 

‘¢ In the Texas Gazette and Brazoria Commercial 
Advertiser, I find stated as follows : 

‘Mr. Neil cultivated in C..tton, with 24 hands, 142 
acrea, and produced 146 bales, averaging 526 lbs. 
each. 

‘Westall cultivated 71 acres, with 7 field hands, 
produced 76 bales of 540 lbs. each. 

‘Random cultivated 50 acres , 5 field hands, and pro- 
duced 50 bales of 560 lbs. each. 

Munson cultivated 50 acres, 8 field hands, and pro- 
duced 49 bales of 560 lbs. each. 

* Besides the above products in Cotton, each plan- 
ter raised a sufficient quantity of Corn, Sweet Pota- 
toes, and other vegetables for the consumption of 
their respective families.’ 

‘* The lends here will produce any of the above in 
as great an abundance ag can be found on the coast 
of the Mississippi or any part of the United States, 
and with one half of the labor, owing to the long time 
we have in planting each season. Vines of every 
kind are more productive here than in any northern 
climate.” 


Some further observations, respecting the 
state of the country generally, the laws relative 


to Mexican Colonization, &c. &c., are reserved 








There is a heavy duty upon articles imported into | 


| for future numbers of this work. The superior 
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advantages offered in that republic, over all the 
places yet proposed, as an asylum for the per- 
secuted people of color in these states, will be 
adverted to. The healthiness of the country 
and the congeniality of the climate ; the conve- 
nience and comparatively small expense of 
emigrating thither; and the facility for extending 
agricultural and commercial enterprise, will 
also claim attention. And, what is still vastly 
more important, the opportunities it will give the 
philanthropists of the present generation TO MAKE 
EXPERIMENTS RELATIVE TO THE VALUE OF FREE 
LABOR, IN PRODUCING SUGAR, COTTON, RICE, &C¢., 
by the side of our southern slaveholders; the 
speedy means it will afford the man of color to 
become wealthy, and rise above the degradation 
that slavery and prejudice has imposed on him, 
thereby ruRTHER PROVING to the people of this 
nation, that here, in America—the land of his birth 
and his natural home—he may be fitted for free- 
dom and self-government with perfect ease and 
safety ; and the irresistible influenge which al] 
these practical considerations will have upon 
the question of universal emancipation in the 
American hemisphere, will be duly noticed and 
commented on. That the door may be opened, 
ere long, for the migration and settlement of our 
colored people in the Mexican republic, we 
have no doubt; and that many of them ardently 
desire it, we know. Measures are in train for 
the accomplishment of this important object: and 
it will be our duty to acquaint the public with 
every thing connected therewith, that may be 
generally interesting. 





EMANCIPATION IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

The great ‘ mountain” of Christendom has, 
within half a century, been frequently “in 
labour,” and produced many a philanthropic 
‘‘mouse.” In England, however, its throes 
are now greater than ever; and something 
more important may, ere long, be expected. 
An American paper, of a recent date, in no- 
ticing the news from Europe, &c. has the fol- 
lowing article. The first paragraph contains 
an error, that should not be overlooked—name- 
ly: ‘‘The prosperity of the British West Ihdia 
Islands has been nullified by various acts of 
the mothercountry.” The writer should have 
looked back to the despotisms of olden time, 
before making this declaration. He might 
then have learned, that the oppressors of their 
species have, themselves, generally ‘ nullified” 
their own prosperity, without the intervention 
of a “‘mother country.” We have heard much of 
mismanagement, depreciation of property, and 
mortgaging of lands, in the British West India 
Colonies, before the parent State expressed 








her will, by “acts,” relative to the abolition o¢ 
slavery. But slavites and popularity-hunters 
look to any thing but the real causes of the de- 
cline of slave countries, for lessons of instruc- 
tion. They will open their eyes to the true 
state of things when the poor, the humble, and 
the contrite advocates of genuine republican- 
ism obtain the majority. 


Bsitish Siavery In THE West 4 
pies. — The following may serve a 
hint to ** certain”’ persons, in a “‘certain”’ 
quarter of the United States, who have 
been feloniously looking for British aid 
in a “certain” contingency. The pros- 
perity of the British West India islands 
have been nullified by various acts of the 
‘mother country.” ‘I'he best managed 
estates hardly yield an interest of two 
per cent. on their capital—most of them 
are Cultivated at an absolute loss,or work- 
ed for the benefit of persons having 
mortgages upon the lands and slaves ; 
and the late insurrection in Jamaica, and 
disturbances in other colonies, shew the 
nearer and nearer appruach of that pe- 
riod which will certainly arrive, when a 
black belt will be stretched from Cape 
Antonio, in Cuba, tothe southernmost 
partof Trinidad—by a general * nulli- 
fication.” 

British House of Lords, May 24.— 
The lord chancellor presented an im- 
mense petition from Glasgow against the 
continuation of colonial slavery—a pe- 
tition signed by 135,000 persons. The 
Earl of Harewood supported that part 
of the prayer of this petition which 
called for an inquiry into the state of the 
West Indies. Lord Suffield presented 
several petitions, also against colonial 
slavery ; his lordship declaring that to 
subject our fellow creatures to a state of 
slavery was a crime in the sight of heay- 
en, and that its existence in our colonies 
was a foul blot on the English name.— 
His lordship also intimated that he should 
resist any proposition for inquiring into 
the state of the slaves, when there was 
so loud a voice against the very exist- 
ence of slavery. 

In the Commons, after the presenta- 
tion of a good many petitions on the 
subject, Mr. F. Buxton brought forward 
his motion, respecting colonial slavery. 
Since he gave his notice, he said he had 
altered the terms of his motion; they 
now were declaring, ‘‘that it is the duty 
of the British legislature to put an end 
to the existence of slavery throughout 
the dominions of Great Britain ;” and 
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then meving—* that a select comnattee 
be appointed to consider and report up- 
on the safest and speediest mode of ef- 
fecting the extinction of slavery through- 
out the British colonies.” ‘The honor- 
able member earnestly pressed the mo- 
tion on the house, as a crisis had arrived 
when something must be done, and as 
the increase of mortality in the West In- 
dia colonies showed the destructive char- 
acter of the system. Mr. Macauly sup- 
ported the motior on the like ground.— 
Sir R. Peel and other members resisted 
it; contending thatit was most inconve- 
nient to call on the House to furnish an 
abstract proposition. The motion oc- 
cupied the whole of the evening, the 
chancellor of the exchequer not resist- 
ing the demand for inquiry, but it will 
be observed that his lordship proposed 
an abandonmentto the motion, Sir F. 
Burdett expressed the hope that an ar- 
rangement might be come to as to the 
different motions, so that the necessity 
of a division might be avoided. Mr. 
Buxton afterwards proposed an amend- 
ment, upon his own motion, to the effect 
that the committee be instructed to in- 
quire into the question of compensation, 
but without detriment to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. A committee, after 
a division, was agreed to; but, at the 
suggestion of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, the nomination of its members 


was postponed. [The committee has 
since been appointed. | 





MEMORIAL FROM WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

We stated, in the Addenda to the last volume 
of this work, that a Memorial to the Legislature 
of Virginia, urging the immediate adoption of 
measures for the abolition of slavery in that 
state, (or at least in the western part thereof,) 
had been published in the “ Wheeling Gazette ;” 
and we also promised the insertion of it in this 
number. It is with the greatest pleasure that 
we now redeem the pledge thus given. The 
Memorial will be found at the close of this arti- 
cle, and, no doubt, be read with deep and lively 
interest by every true friend. of the cause of 
Emancipation into whose hands it may fall. It 
has been circulated, pretty generally, through 
the state, and will be numerously signed. 

The editor of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation feels the most sincere gratification in 
reviewing the proceedings of the citizens of 
Wheeling, in this case; and he truly congratu- 
lates them upon the occasion. He takes the 


greater interest in the matter, as thot was the | 





Pw 
place where his youthful eye first caught a view 


of the “cursed whip” and the “ hellish mana- 
cle’—where he first saw the slaves in chains, 
forced along like brutes to the southern markets 
for human flesh and blood! Then did his young 
heart bound within his bosom, and his heated 
biood boil in his veins, on seeing droves of a 
dozen or twenty ragged men, chained together 
and driven through the streets, bare-headed and 
bare-footed, in mud and snow, by the remorseless 
“SouL 8zLLERS,” with horsewhips and blud- 
geons in their hands!! It was the frequent 
repetition of such scenes as these, in the town of 
WueEe.ine, Virginia, that made those durable 
impressions on his mind relative to the horrors 
of the slave system, which have induced him to 
devote himself to the cause of Universal Eman- 
cipation. During an apprenticeship with a re- 
spectable mechanic of that place, he was, by 
these and other means, made acquainted with 
the cruelties and the despotism of slavery, as 























tolerated in this land ; and he made a solemn vow 
to Almighty God, that, if favored with health and 
strength, he would break at least one link of 
that ponderous chain of oppression, when he 
should become a man. He has already lived 
to witness an important change in public senti- 
ment. The banner of African emancipation has 
been reared on that very spot, then trodden by 
the victims of insatiate rapine, and crimsoned 
with their life-current through the agency of 
the blood-extorting lash. Thousands are flock- 
ing to this glorious standard, in other places,— 
and thousands will flock to it there. Go on! 
philanthropists of Wheeling—be valiant in this 
pacific and holy warfare; hold up the Christian 
ensign to your brethren afar ;—and the “old 








dominion” will, ere long, be purified from the 
sin and the abomination of slavery. Your cause 
is second to none for justice and sacred impor- 
tance; and, applying the language of your own 
great statesman (the sage and patriot Jefferson) 
to your opponents, be assured “ the Almighty 


\\ has no attribute that can take side with them in 


such a contest.’ Persevere, with undaunted 


firmness, and you cannot possibly fail of event- 
ual success. 


From the Wheeling Gazette, of Aug. 25th, 1832. 
MEMORIAL TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
VIRGINIA. 

The undersigned, citizens of the coun- 
ty of , profoundly sensible of the 
great and inappreciable blessings which, 
under the merciful dispensations of an 
overruling Providence, they are permit- 
ted to enjoy—devotedly attached to the 
principles of the government under which 

















they live, and actuated by an ardent de- 
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sire to promote the prosperity of this, 
their native state, and to protect them- 
selves and their posterity from every evil 
against which human wisdom can pro- 
vide—beg leave respectfully ‘to call the 
attention of your honorable body to a 
subject deeply interesting to the commu- 
nity, and requiring your immediate and 
serious consideration. Your memorial- 
ists are fully aware of the extreme sensi- 
bility of many of their fellow citizens 
upon all questions conceraipg our slave 
population, and that by expressing their 
opinions in favor of abclition, they will 
subject themselves to severe animadver- 
sion, and a gross misconstruction of their 
motives. But they would feel that they 
were undeserving the privileges they en- 
joy, and unworthy of the name of free- 
men, if any consideration short of utter 
ruin and annihilation, could deter them 
from an unreserved avowal of their sen- 
timeuts in support of a measure, in the 
success of which every humane, gene- 
rous, noble, and patriotic feeling of their 
hearts is deeply enlisted. Whilst, how- 
ever, they are resolved to exercise the 
rights which belong to them as citizens 
of this commonwealth without restraint 
or reserve, they will not be unmindful of 
the respect which is due to you as the 
representatives of the people; nor are 
they disposed to trample on the rights, 
to disregard the interests and wishes, or 
even to contemn the prejudices of the 
rest of their fellow citizens. They will 
neither suffer their own privileges to be 
curtailed, nor infringe upon the rights of 
others. 

Acting in pursuance of this determina- 
tion, they will not stop to consider, nor 
will they be so forgetful of what is due 
to themselves, as to attempt to refute by 
urgument, the absurd opinion which has 
been expressed, (pr obably without reflec- 
tion,) that the people of Western Virgi- 
nia have no right to agitate the question 
of abolition, because they have fewer 
slaves than the people east of the Blue 
Ridge. Neither will they enter into any 
discussion as to the rights which they, in 
common with the rest of their fellow 
citizens, have, to express their sentiments 
freely and without reserve upon all ques- 
tions which may, directly or indirectly, 
affect the prosperity and welfare of the 
commonwealth. Thatisa right not to 
be questioned, and which they will not 
suffer to be controlled or withheld from 
them, without a sacrifice of their lives, 


























——— 


and every thing they hold dear upon 
earth. 

Your memorialists have heard with 
surprise ihat an objection has been made 
to any attempt to discuss the question of 
abolition, on the ground that it is caleu- 
lated to excite insurrections among the 
slaves. ‘I'his objection carries its own 
refutation on its face; for if insurrec- 
tions are so much to be dreaded, and so 
easily excited, it is conclusive proof that 
slavery ought immediately to be abolish- 
ed. ifthe danger of insurrections is so 
great, does it not become prudent, wise, 
and brave men, to meet and overcome it 
at once, rather than wait till the dispro- 
portionate increase between the slaves 
and the whites, shall render the result of 
such a contest doubtful. Are the people 
of Virginia such dastards and inhuman 
monsters, that they will shrink from pre- 
sent danger, in order to defer it to a fu- 
ture time, that it may fall with ten-fold 
violence upon the heads of their posteri- 
ty? Ifeaven forbid that they should ever 
subject themselves to such disgrace and 
infamy. 

Such objections your memorialists re- 

gard as extremely frivolous, and they feel 
assured that they can have no weight 
with persons capable of much reflection. 
And they deem it unnecessary to notice 


inany other objections of the same cha-_ 


racter which have been urged against the 
public investigation of the question of 
slavery. They therefore proceed to state 
some of the reasons why they wish to 
see the great work of abolition immedi- 
ately commenced—of which the most 
prominent are the following. 


Slavery is in itself unjust, and con- 
trary to that great fundamental principle 
of republican government which asserts 
‘that all men are by nature equally free 
and independernt”—an axiom which no 
intelligent and moral people will ever be 


disposed to forget, and which they cannot 
conscientiously disregard. 


It cannot exist except in violation of 
the golden rule which prescribes “ that 
we should do unto others as we would 
have others do unto us’’—a rule of ac- 
tion worthy of its divine origin, aud 
which will never cease to bé held in the 
highest veneration, as long as the prin- 
ciples of justice aud humanity shall con- 
tinue to influence the conduct of men. 


Tt has an obvious and irresistible ten- 
dency to destroy the virtue and morality 
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of our citizens, and to lead them into idle 


and dissolute habits. 

It retards the growth of our popuiation. 
Virginia has a territory nearly one-third 
greater than any of the old thirteen 
states; is blessed with a delightful cli- 
mate, fruitful soil, and many of the finest 
harbors and navigable streams in the 
world, and had once the largest popula- 
tion of any of the states ; her whole po- 
pulation is now less than that of Penn- 
sylvania or New York, and she has few- 
er white inhabitants than other states 
which have not one fourth as much ter- 
ritory. In 1789 she had ten representa- 
tives in Congress; Pennsylvania had 
eight, and New York had six ;—she will 
now be entitled to twenty-one, Pennsyl- 
vania to twenty-eight, and New York to 
forty-two. 

It impairs our national strength—for 
no state can be powerful which is full 
of internal enemies. 

It is inconsistent with the true spirit 
of the Christian religion , which teaches 
us that all men are equal in the eye of 
God. 

It is degrading to our character as a 
nation. It is degrading to our national 
character not only because it is inconsis- 
tent with the principles of liberty and 
equality, by which we profess to be 
governed, but because thousands of our 
eltizens are engaged in a traffic, at the 
bare mention of which humanity must 
blush—a traffic in human beings. 

It must ultimately lead to the most 
ruinous and destructive servile wars. In 
many counties our white population is 
rapidly decreasing, whilst the slaves are 
every where increasing. In that part of 
the state lying east of the Blue Ridge 
the colored has gained upon the white 
population more than one hundred thou- 
sand in the Jast forty years; and it is 
susceptible of the clearest demonstration 
that that gain must be much more rapid 
hereafter than it has been in times past, 
until at last the disproportion will be- 
come so great, we must expect that the 
horrid scenes of St. Domingo, or such 
as took place in the island of Jamaica 
during the last year, will be acted over 
agin in this country. 

Your memorialists, deeply impressed 
by these and various other considera- 
tions, earnestly entreat your honorable 
body to adopt such measures as will in- 
sure the gradual and certain abolition of 


And they have the fullest confidence in 
the wisdem and ability of your honorable 
body to devise such measures as will ef- 
fect that desirable object, without any 
greater interference with the rights of 
individuals than every patriot will be 
willing to submit to for the good of his 
country. If, however, you shall not feel 
yourselves authorized tu adopt such 
measures in relation to the whole state, 
then your memorialists pray that you will 
pass an act prohibiting any slaves from 
being brought into that portion of the 
state lying west of the Blue Ridge, after 
the first day of June next—and provi- 
ding for the gradual abolition of slavery 
in that portion of the state. And your 
memorialists will ever pray, &c. 





COLORED SETTLEMENTS IN CANADA. 

We have received from Wilberforce, Canada, 
a communication relative to the formation of a 
new Joint Stock Company, for the purchase of 
land, &c. Further notice will be taken of it 
next month. 

An article has been published in some of the 
newspapers, recommending the “‘ Colborne Set- 
tlement,” near the head of Lake Ontario, to co- 
lored emigrants. This, also, will claim our 
attention hereafter. 





A SIGN! 
The following order was recently sent from 
the British Government to the Governor of the 
Bahamas.—This is “glorious news,” truly. 


** CIRCULAR. 
Downing Street, 29th May, 1832. 
Sir,—I am to signify to you the King’s com- 
mands, that in future grants of land made by 
the Crown, a condition be inserted for the for- 
feiture of the grant, on proof of the land having 
been at any time (subsequent to the date of the 
grant) cultivated by the labor of slaves. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
GODERICH. 
Governor, Sir J. C. Smyth, Bahamas.” 





MEXICAN TREATY, &c. 
We have seen a late letter, from Brazoria, 


Texas, whieh states that emigrants from this 
country are entitled, on settlement, to naturali- 
zation by virtue ofthe late treaty. This is, evi- 
dently, a mistake. Let our citizens beware! 





Selected for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE HORRORS OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Go then with me to this long-abused 

continent, where the first act of this in- 

fernal tragedy i is acted over every month, 
and you will have some faint idea of the 








slavery throughout this commonwealth. 


atrocities which it unfolds. In that 
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thicket crouches a human tiger, and just 
beyond it you hear the cries of children 
at their sports. ‘The next moment he 
springs upon his terrified prey—nor sis- 
ter nor mother shall ever see them more. 
On the right hand you hear the moans 
of the captive, as he goes bleeding to 
his doom ; and on the left a peaceful 
village flashes horror upon the face of 
midnight; and as you approach the scene 
of conflagration, you behold the sick, 
the aged, and the infant, either writhing 
in the fire where they lay peacefully 
down, or attempting to escape. You 
see them forced back into the flames, as 
not worth the trouble of driving to mar- 
ket. And then, O what shrieks from 
the bursting hearts of the more unhap- 
py survivors ! ! what agonies in the rend- 
ing of every tie! what lacerations, what 
fainting, what despair, wait on every 
step, and afflict the heaven which lights 
them on their way to bondage! How 
many would die, if they could, before 
they have been an hour in the hands of 
those incarnate demons who are hurry- 
ing them away ! 

Shall [ attempt to describe the horrors 
of the middle passage—the miseries 
which await these wretched beings in 
crossing the ocean ? I have no pencil or 
colours for sucha picture. But I see 
them literally packed alive,by hundreds, 
in a floating and pestilential dungeon— 
manacled to the very bone, under a tre- 
ble iron hatchway—tormented wth thirst 
and devoured with hunger—suffocated 
in their own breath—chained to corpses, 
and maddened by despair, tothe rending 
of all their heart-strings. See mothers 
and young girls,and even little children, 
seeking refuge in the caverns of the deep 
from the power of their tormentors ; 
and not to be diverted from their pur- 
pose by the hanging and shooting of such 
us have failed in their attempts. Be- 
hold the sick and the blind straggling 
amidst the waves into which avarice has 
cast them, and shrieking, in the jaws of 
the shark, for the unpardonable crime of 
having sunk under their tortures, and 
lost their marketable value on the voy- 
age. See them headed up in water 
casks and thrown into the sea, lest they 
should be found and liberated by the 
merciful cruiser. 


The foregoing is a mere extract from 
the blood- stained records of the Slave, 
Trade. Who then will undertake to sum | 
up the amount of human misery which 








NEE = 
is wafted by the reluctant and wailing 
winds upon the complaining waters, to 
be chained and scourged, to pine and 
die, in the great western house of bond- 
age ? 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The following petition has been pre- 
pared for circulation by the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society. If the Bri- 
tish people can collect (as they have 
done) a hundred and fifty thousand sig- 
natures on a single petition, praying for 
the liberation of the slaves in the Colo- 
nies, ought not the American people to 
be equally zealous for the overthrow of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, over 
which Congress has entire control. 

Liberator, 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 

Congress assembled : 

‘he undersigned citizens of this Re- 
public would, in the most respectful 
manner, approach the appointed law- 
givers our land, as the delegated guardi- 
ans of the prosperity and welfare of our 
beloved country. We approach your 
honorable body as humble supplicants 
in the cause of justice and the equal 
rights of men. We implore you to ex- 
tend the shield of your protection over 
upwards of six thousand of our fellow 
citizens, who groan in the bondage of 
slavery in the District over which you 
especially preside, and in which you are 
constitutionally clothed with exclusive 
legislative power. We believe the time 
has fully come when this Christian na- 
tion should wipe the foul blot of slavery 
from our national character; when, as 
a nation, we should be delivered from 
the reproach of upholding a system 
which tolerates the buying and selling 
of innocent men, women, and children, 
born in our land. ‘That any portion of 
the people of this country should be re- 
garded as mere cattle—should like cat- 
tle be subjects of sale and purchase—and 
should, with their posterity, be doomed 
to interminable bondage, we can but re- 

gard as an offence against Him who 
created man in his own image ; seeing 
He hath ‘‘ made of one blood all nations 
of men that dwell on the face of the 
earth.” We therefore humbly pray 
your honorable body, that a law may be 
passed forthwith, declaring all persons 
in the District of Columbia free, and 
equally under the protection of the laws 
of the Union. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 
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Anorner Femace Anti-Siavery Sociery. 

It is with very great pleasure that we notice, 
the formation of a Female Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety in New-England. May it be the forerun- 
ner of similar ones in every city and village 
throughout the Eastern States. Such associ- 
ations ought long since to have been establish- 
ed in every state and territory in the Union. 
It appears to us that the females of this land 
are without excuse for their heartless indiffer- 
ence to the miserable condition of so many of 
their countrymen. Itseems perfectly incred- 
ible that they can so far forego their natures | 
as to know of the existence of slavery—and 
such a fearful slavery—within the limits of 
their dearly loved country—that they can know, | 
too, that so many hundreds of thousands of 
their own sex are among its victims, and make 
no more efforts than they have done, to ad- 
vance the cause of its abolition. They behold 
thousands of their sisters degraded, and terri- 
bly wretched, exposed to all the crueliies of 
capricious tyranny—the groans of their agony 
comes, ever and anon, wafted to their ears, as 














some heart-string breaks with its exceeding 
anguish—their brethren, who are labouring in 
the cause of those oppressed ones, call for their 
aid,—yet still so many of them remain passive 
and indolent spectators, and, painful as it is, 
we fear we must add, abetiors of this cruel op- 
pression. Amidst the gloomy reflections ex- 
cited by such a prospect of wide spread apa- 
thy, it is delightful indeed to meet with an 
evidence that the cause of the slaves is not 
wholly forgotten in the hearts of our sex; that 
there are yet some who cannot hearken heed- 
lessly to the ery of human woe, nor selfishly 
pursue their own gratification, at the expense 
of misery to others. 
From the Liberstor. 

The Providence Female Anti-Slavery 
Society was organized in this city the 
Istof the seventh month, when the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

PREAMBLE. 





Being sensible that all great and pub- 
lic undertakings are best carried into ef- 
fect by the united efforts of individuals, 
and as man, above all creatures, appears 
formed by his Creator for society, and 
for the help and protection of his fellow 





men, and also for the promotion of peace | 





TRE tS 
and righteousness in the world :—where- 
as the present is a time when justice and 
equity have in a pre-eminent manner 
fallen to the earth, which groans for the 
violence, iniquities and Oppression with 
which it is filled; and as slavery stands 
at the greatest distance from that love 
which is the fulfilling of God’s law, and 
being an evil existing among us of 
such a nature as requires our united ex- 
ertions in breaking every yoke and let- 
ting the oppressed go free :—'Therefore, 
we, the undersigned, being sensible that 
the purchase and consumption of the 
productions of slave labour are the great- 
est support to the existence of slavery, 
will endeavor to do the best that circum- 
stances will admit, in renouncing the 
productions of slavery from our use ; and 
also that we will endeavor by all other 
means agreeable with Jaw and gospel, to 
effect the abolition of slavery, and also 
to inform and correct public opinion on 


this important subject, as truth may open 
the way. 





RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That this Society adopt the 
Boston Liberator as its official organ, 
and that we use our utmost influence to 
extend its circulation. 

Resolved, That the funds of this so- 
ciety be appropriated to the purpose of 
procuring any Anti-Slavery publications 
within its limits, and circulating the 
same. 

Resolved, That this Society procure 
and circulate all possible information 
with regard to free goods. 

Resolved, That we gratefully accept 
any advice which the publishers of the 
Liberator may favor us with. . 

Resolved, That this Society admit any 
member or members who may feel the 
necessity of joining. 

Resolved, 'That this Society meet the 
first second day eve, in every month, 
when each member contribute the stip- 
ulated sum. 





Crvueities or West INpDIA SLAVERY. 
By an Eye Witness. 

We doubt not but our readers will shudder 
as we have done, in reading the paragraph be- 
low, to reflect how often female limbs have 
been tortured by “this dreadful engine,” as itis 
most aptly termed by the author. Will they 
reflect, too, for what cause a large portion of 
their sex are subjected to such inhuman treat- 
ment, and driven out daily to their toil with 
this terrible instrument? Oh thankful, indeed, 
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may those feel, who can turn inward to their 
hearts, and say, it isnot for us; itis not to sup- 
ply our tables with a cruel sweetness! 


‘Think, ye ladies, iron hearted, 
Smiling at your happy boards ; 
Think Low many backs have smarted, 
For the sweets the cane affords !” 


Let it be remembered that it is to supply 
female lips with their wonted luxuries, that 
this tremendous scourge “‘ unfolds its torturing 
coil” over thousands of sinking and helpless 
female forms. That itis because woman shares 
with the man-stealer in his blood-purchased 
spoils, and refuses to give heed to the agony of 
her unhappy sisters! Oh how can one chris- 
tian—one female heart know of all the misery, 
aye, or a hundredth part of the misery endured 
by the victims of British and American slavery, 
without instantly and forever renouncing the 
use of the articles for the sake of whose culti- 





vation they are kept in bondage, and devoting 
itself with unwearied energy to the cause of 
their emancipation! 

Description of a West India Slave 
Whip.—lIt consists of a short handle 
with a thick and strongly platted whip, 
about three yards lung, formed either of 
rope as hard as iron, or a strip of dried 
hide, the lash of it being made of the 
fibers of a poisonous plant named pen- | 
guin, in appearance like the finest flax ; | 
when twisted up and knotted it becomes 
as hard as steel, and will cut equal to a} 
razor, and instils a portion of its poison 
into the wound. ‘Those drivers being | 
themselves naturally harsh and unfeel-| 
ing brates, from the cruel treatment they | 
in their time experienced, become, from 
long training, most expert in the use of) 





the whip, and they well know how to) 
direct and hoy to aggravate or mitigate | 
its inflictions at will. ‘They have a kind | 
of emulation in the loudness of the re- 
port which they produce from this in- 
strument of torture, and the noise is so 
dreadful that Lassure you when | first | 
came here, 1 have jumped out of bed at! 
five o’clock in the morning, supposing | 
it had been a pistol discharged under my | 
window. No wonder that it makes the | 
strongest of its male patients, not to) 
speak of the females, tremble, for even | 
the very mules and oxen tremble at the | 
thunder it sends forth. The drivers, | 
however, can, when they please, in in- 
flicting punishment, produce, from the| 
adroitness with which they use it, a loud 
report without proportionate severity of 
stripes, whilst on the other hand, when 
told to cut, asthe phrase is, they can in- 








flict a gash at every stroke, so.as to make 
a few lashes a tremendous punishment. 
It is not an uncommon thing for them 
to lay open the flank of a mule or ox, 
when driven, cutting fairly through their 
tough hides ata single stroke. But you 
must observe that cuéding does not mean 
merely drawing blood and fleecing off 
the skin—for these are the effects of al- 
most every lash on the naked body, with 
this instrument, however leniently ap- 
plied; but it means cutting into the very 
muscles and flesh below. 


For the Genius of Universa] Emancipation. 
OH PRESS ME NOT TO TASTE AGAIN. 


Oh press me not to taste again, 
Of those luxuriant banquet-sweets! 
Or hide from view the dark red stain, 
That still my shuddering vision meets. 
Away! ’tis loathsome! bear me hence! 
I cannot feed on human sighs, 
Or feast with sweets my palate’s sense, 
While blood is ’neath the fair disguise. 
No, never let me taste again 
Of aught beside the coarsest fare, 
Far rather, than my conscience stain, 
With the polluted luxuries there ! 
Eva. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE CONSUMPTION OF SLAVE PRODUCE, 
It is often asked, What benefit can 


| result to the slaves from the disuse of the 


product of their labor, or what injury 


| from the continuance of its consumption? 


To this it may be replied: That as their 
labor is only valuable to their proprietors 
on account of the profits arising from the 
sale of its products, the want of a mar- 


| ket for these would tend directly to 


emancipation ; since even the most 


prejudiced of the planters cannot be 
supposed to be so attached to the sys- 
tem, as to retain their slaves in bondage 
at so manifest a disadvantage. It would 
also, unti' a general emancipation took 
place, have a tendency to secure them 
better and milder treatment, both in or- 
der to ward off, as much as possible, the 
odium attached to the system, and by 
removing the inducement to exact from 
them an extraordinary amount of labor. 
Further, as consumers are so evidently 
the supporters of the system, abstinence 
from slave produce, even if it was pro- 
ductive of no benefit to the slave, is a 
sacrifice which all, who profess them- 
selves ne we of slavery, owe to their 
own consistency. With what face can 
they declare they detest oppression and 
tyranny, who are doing the best that lies 
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in their power to support both? How, 
too, can such persons be innocent ? 
Would an accomplice in robbery or a 
purchaser of stolen goods, knowing them 
to be such, be innocent because they 
detested the crime of theft, or because 
they had no other means of obtaining 
any thing more than the bare necessaries 
of life? It would be evident that such 
persons did not hate the guilt so much 
as they loved the advantages of it; and 
if it were not for the misleading influence 
of habit, I believe many now “really up- 
right minded people would readily view 
the consumption of slave produce in the 
same light; they would feel that to con- 
sume the fruits of slave labor, is to be- 
come a partaker in the spoils of robbery ; 
to sanction oppression and cruelty ; to 
join hands with the man-stealer, and to 
share the profits of the dealer in human 
flesh. Cora. 





For the Genius of Universal] Emancipation. 
LOOKING AT THE SOLDIERS. 


Mother, the trumpets are sounding to-day,,« 

And the soldiers go by in their gallant array ! 

Their horses prance gaily, their banners float 
free, 

Come, come to the window,dear mother, with me! 


Do you see how their bayonets gleam in the sun, 

And their soldier-plumes nod, as they slowly 
march on? 

And look to the regular tread of their feet! 

Keeping time to the sound of the kettle-drum’s 
beat. 


This, mother, you know, is a glorious day, 

And Americans ail should be joyous and gay ; 

For the Fourth of July saw our country set free 

But you look not delighted, dear mother, like 
me ! 


No, love ; for that shining and brilliant display, 

To! me, only tells of war’s fearful array ; 

And I know that those bayonets, flashing so | 
bright, 

Were —— in man’s blood to be spoiled of their 
ight. 


And the music that swells up so sweet to the ear, | 


In a long gush of melody, joyous and clear, 

Just as freely would pour out its wild, thrilling 
flood, 

To stir up men’s hearts to the shedding of blood! 


Our country, my boy, as you tell me, is free, 

But even that thought brings a sadness to me; 

For less guilt would be her’s, were her own fet- 
tered hand 

Unable to loosen her slaves from their band. 


We joy that our country’s light bonds have been 
broke, 

But her sons wear, by thousands, a life-crushing 
yoke ; 

And yon bayonets, dear, would be*sheathed in 
their breast, 

Should they fling off the shackles that round 
them are prest. 








Even ’midst these triumphant rejoicings to-day, 
The slave-mother weeps for her babes torn away, 
’Midst the echoing burst of these shouts to be sold, 

Human forms as they are, for a pittance of gold. 


Can you wonder, then, love, that your mother 
is sad, 

Though yon show is so gay, and the crowd is 
so glad? 

Or will not my boy turn with me from the sight, 

To think of those slaves sunk in sorrow and 
night ? MARGARET. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TEA-TABLE TALK. 
Helen and Maria. 

** Dear me, Helen, I cannot conceive 
why you think that taking a lump of! 
sugar in your tea, or eating a piece 0 
cake, or a preserve, can do any harm t 
the slaves. And when you are in com- 
pany it must be so disagreeable, and look 
so singular, to decline eating almost eve- 
ry thing that is offered you! I think you 
must almost starve sometimes !” 

‘* | have never yet heen driven to such 
an extremity,” answered her friend, 
smiling; “ but I will acknowledge that 
it is certainly very disagreeable to be 
obliged so frequently to disappoint the 
kindness of my friends; neither is it at 
all pleasant to appear singular in one’s 
notions, which however is not now great- 


|ly to be feared, since abstinence from 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








slave articles has become lately quite 
common. [fut even if that was not the 
case, my reasons are, I believe, suffi- 
| ciently strong to render singularity in 
this respect entirely proper, and to ena- 


| ble me to bear the imputation of it pa- 


tiently.” 
** But you have eaten of such things 


| all your life, till lately, and never thought 


it wrong; and all the rest of your family 
make use of them, so that, begging your 
pardon, cousin Helen, I cannot think it 
otherwise than very silly for you to make 
such a fuss about it now.” 

‘In telling me that I have made use 
of slave produce through the whole of 
my life until lately, you have mentioned 
an excellent reason, my dear Maria, why 
I should patiently and cheerfully endure 
any privations that an abstinence from 
it may impose upon me now. But be- 
cause [ have done wrong ignorantly, or 
because those whom [ most love have 
not the same views with myself in that 
respect, shall I continue to sin against 
my conscience ?” 

‘* T suppose you should not, if the use 
of slave produce really were wrong, or 
could be done without altogether ;—-but 
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other people do not think it wrong, and 
why should you be more particular?” 

‘Shall I tell you why I think it wrong, 
Maria?” 

“Oh! now, you want to tell me some 
horrid story about the treatment of the 
slaves. I do not know how you can bear 
to think and talk about such things.” 

‘* How, then, dear Maria, can you 
wonder that I should refuse to assist in 
creating them. It is indeed very painful 
to think upon the vast amount of suffer- 
ing produced by slavery, but not half so 
painful, cousin, as to assist in producing 
it. Do not imagine that I think I de- 
serve credit for my abstinence from slave 
luxuries, or what I suppose you would 
call necessary articles. I claim none— 
to partake of them would be to me far 
the greater punishment. There are 
times when I almost shudder at the 
thought, and when I feel as if I could 
almost as easily endure the taste of hu- 
man blood, as of the sweetness of the 
slave-grown cane! It is wonderful to 
me how any female, who has even a par- 
tial knowledge of the horrors of slavery, 
can be willing to support such a system, 
or can receive the least enjoyment from 
the indulgence in comforts and luxuries 
which are purchased by the sacrifice of so 
many lives. We shudder to think of the 
immolation of human beings by savage 
nations, at the altars of their gods; but 
when our own gratification is in ques- 
tion, we become careless of the poured 
out blood of thousands !” 

** Now you are severe, Helen! Do you 
think I would continue to use slave pro- 
duce, especially when I could avoid do- 
ing so by any means, if I thought all I 
made use of would occasion the loss of 
life to any human being ?” 

“Yet you must acknowledge, Maria, 
for I believe you are aware of the fact, 
that, even excluding those who have 
sunk under the pressure of long continu- 
ed toil and hardships, the number of the 
miserable beings who have been deprived 
oftheir lives by actual violence is im- 
memse. And the cause of slavery, and all 
its attendant ills, can only be found in 
the profits of its. extorted labor.” 

“But, cousin, all the slave produce I 
should use in the whole course of my life 
would make no difference in the number 
of slaves. Abstinence would only punish 
myself, without any benefit to those you 
compassionate.” 

‘* The articles you make use of cannot 








be produced without some time and labor, 
be the quantity what it may. Allowing 
the labor of a slave for six or twelve 
years to produce all the various slave 
grown products which you may use du- 
ring the course of your life, would not he 
who was so occupied be in effeet your 
slave, during the time he was thus em- 
ployed! Do you not receive as much 
benefit from his oppression as the indi- 
vidual who is his nominal owner, but in 
fact, for that length of time, only your 
agent? Nor will the circumstances of 
this portion of labor, being divided 
among many persons, create any differ- 
ence. You must excuse me for consi- 
dering that for the time that is necessary 
'o produce the articles you consume, you 
are a slave-holder ; or that you are doing 
worse, by paying another for the com- 
mission of acrime which you would not 
dare to commit yourself!” 

** You speak very plainly, Helen; but 
I will not be offended, for I know you 
feel strongly—nay, I will even acknow- 


ledgesthat I have taken my last cup of 


tea out sugar, and that it was not so 
very disagreeable. But I will talk no 
more upon the subject now, only to say 
that if I was fairly convinced you were 
right, 1 believe I would give up the use 
at least of slave sugar.” 

AGNEs. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SUMMER SKIES. 


These summer skies, these summer skies ! 
They mind me of the happy eves 

When we have watched yon moon arise, 
Behind the pear-tree’s screen of leaves. 


The earth grew glad beneath her light, 
But our own hearts were lighter still, 
As, ’midst the hush of coming night, 
We slowly climbed the tree-crowned hill. 


But now, as on yon moon I gaze, 
I turn my thoughts from thee away, 
To think ho bright her radiance plays 
O’er hearts that weep beneath her ray. 


The mother, on the vacant couch 
Where yester-eve her infants lay, 
While phantoms now but mock her toueh, 
And those she loves are far away ! 


The daughter weeping for her sire, 
Forever from his household torn, 

The wife, whose anguish tyrant i ire 
Hath still’d with stripes, to sighs forlorn. 


Such saddened ideas sometimes wile, 
Annette ! my thoughts from even thee ; 
Yet still it wakes a latent smile 
To think upon our days of glee. 
GERTRUDE. 
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PROSPECTUS 
‘ OF THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 
Votume XIII. 


Fleven years have transpired since this work || gated in the public arena of controversy—even 
took its station among the periodicals of the | in the southern halls of polemics and legislation. 
day—and we enter upon the twelfth with re-|| The champions of rational Universal Liberty 
newed hopes and cheering pr ig te To a! have unfurled her glorious pacific banner there. 
casual or superficial observer, the ‘ signs of the | Thousands are flocking to the sacred standard, 


times” exhibit nothing of sinaaentane ‘import— | as enlisted volunteers, and tens of thousands are 
nothing very propitious to our cause. But| gazing upon it with rapture. 
the discerning and the reflecting, on comparing ||’ *he present is not, therefore, a time to relax 


the past with the present state of things, will|| our efforts for the regeneration of our moral 
find much to encourage its advocates, and even | and political system: neither are we disposed 
to stimulate them with high anticipations, in | to relinguish the ground we have taken, as hum- 
their onward career. The “cloud of thick | ble advocates of the reformation so urgently 
darkness,” which iately extended from the | called for by every humane principle, and by 
zenith to the southern horizon, in a deep, con- 


> 
| every consideration of justice, propriety, and 
tinuous, and apparently impervious gloom, ow 
been so far dispelled as to admit the broad sci: 


safety. We shall still pursue, with undiminish- 
tillations of ethereal light. The electrical va- 


| ed ardor, the grand object we have constantly 

had in view ; and we shall not be diverted from 
pors oceasionally clash in their hurried move- 
ments; but the radiations of truth’s bright orb | 


the straight forward course that appears most 


likely to lead to its attainment. 
frequently gleam amid their gatherings and|| Thus pledged to the cause of humanity and 
vanishings. 


| philanthropy, we hope the Genius of Universal 
The labors of philanthropists have accom- 


Emancipation will still find favor in the eyes of 
plished much, within a few years, well calcula- || an intelligent community ; and the advocates of 


ted to promote tie cause of African emancipa- || that cause are generally ‘and respectfully soti- 
tion. The doctrine which sanctions the diaboli- || cited to lend their assistance in extending its 
cal system of slavery has been boldly interro-!) circulation. B. Lunpy. 
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printed, on fine paper, and folded in the octavo form, each number making sixteen large pages. 
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